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It must be confessed, that supposing there is a " proper 
number" of prayers which it is necessary to say, that the 
invention of beads for the purpose of counting them with 
facility is one the advantages of which cannot be denied. 

To complete, however, the defence of the Eosary against 
the charge of vain repetition, it is necessary to add, that 
the words employed may receive a new colouring each 
time — thus, each time that the words " Mary pray for us" 
are uttered, we may mentally subjoin that we may receive 
so and so, according to the blessings of which we may at 
the time feel our need. So that the Rosary, as actually 
performed, resembles one of those elaborate pieces of music 
in which the composer, having for his theme some simple 
strain, ornaments and enriches it with a hundred different 
variations. 

We have thus laid before our readers the best defence 
that has been given of a practice which Protestants are in 
the habit of thinking not only absurd but unscriptural. 
For, certainly, the Church of Rome is right in forbidding 
her subjects to use their private judgment in the interpre- 
tation of the Bible, since she is so unlucky as to be perpe- 
tually in, at least apparent, opposition to the Bible, un- 
derstood as a plain man would interpret it. When, for 
instance, onr Lord directs his followers — " When ye pray, 
use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do, for they think 
th?y shall be heard for their mi^h speaking" — it does, at 
first sight, appear that she coCid not well have gone in 
more direct opposition to our Lord's commands than by 
recommending a method of devotion which consists in 
saying the same words, over and over again, one hundred 
and fifty times. Even the wiser heathen condemned such 
repetitions as these. Do yon think (says the old heathen 
in Terence, for example), that the gods are as stupid as 
yourself, and that they cannot understand a thing unless 
they are told it a hundred times." 

But let us examine the defence that is offered us. It is 
the same as the apology that the old lady made for the 
silence of her parrot — "Poor creatnre, if he does not 
speak, he thinks the more." As far as the words of the 
Rosary are concerned, it is acknowledged, that they could 
not he cleared from the charge of vain repetitions. But, 
then, it is said, you are not to judge of us by the words ; 
there is enough of variety and of devotion in our thoughts. 
Let us endeavour, then, without prejudice, to consider the 
advantages of this kind of mental reservation in our ad- 
dress to God — this method of thinking one thing and say- 
ing another. 

We by no means deny that some persons of cultivated 
minds may be able, during the repetition of the Rosary, to 
carry on in their thoughts such a series of prayers and me- 
ditations as the writers we are reviewing describe. But 
these are just the persons who could, without difficulty 
(and we should think with far greater profit to themselves), 
carry on their private devotions in words of their own. But 
the question is, whether this is the ordinary way in which 
the Kosary is employed — whether every old woman we see 
telling her beads does occupy her mind meanwhile in a 
series of meditations on the principal events of the Gospel 
history, or whether she rests satisfied that she has offered 
sufficiently acceptable service to God in the mere repetition 
of the prayers. In spite of the " Rambler's" insinuations that 
Roman Catholics have different faculties and powers from 
Protestants, we shall take the liberty to believe that human 
nature is pretty much the same in the Church of Rome and 
onr own ; and that we are tolerably well able to form a 
gness as to the degree of devotion which is likely to accom- 
pany the use of the Rosary. But we are not left to our 
own conjecture. The author of the tract we are reviewing 
tells us " tliatitis by no means an easy thing to s;\y the Ro- 
sary well,'' and, " that any one who can do so has little more 
to learn in the science of devotion." This precisely agrees 
with our o»u opinion ; and, as the " Rambler" tells us, that 
the Kosary is said daily by millions of Catholics, we may 
guess in wliat manner it is said by all, except those few 
" who have little to learn in the science of devotion." 

And now the question arises, what are we to think of the 
nature of the service performed by those who say the 
Rosary, but do not say it " well ;" who gabble over the 
prayers, but who do not accompany them with the medi- 
tations which are so eloquently described in the tract before 
■us. In the silence of the " Rambler" we must appeal to the 
authority of the standard Roman Catholic divines, and we 
shall find that, according to their principles, any person 
who repeats the words of these prayers, intending thereby 
to perform an act of divine worship, does, without further 
condition, perform all that is essential to prayer, and all 
that is necessary to entitle him to the benefits of it. The 
aecountwhichwe are about to giveof the attention necessary 
to prayer, is taken from Cardinal Tolet,t and agrees with that 
laid down by St. Thomas, and by his commentator, Suarez. 
And if any of our Protestant readers are so prejudiced as 
to imagine that Roman Catholic doctors teach that atten- 
tion is not necessary in prayer, let them learn their mis- 
take. There are three kinds of attention, and one of these 
is absolutely necessary, and that is — attention to the right 
pronunciation of the words. If any one repeating prayers 
does not attend so far as to pronounce the right words, or 
if he hurries so as to pronounce them ill, or if, in reciting 
with others, a priest gets on so fast as to repeat one verse 



* Ohe jam desine uxor gratulando decs obtundere, niai illoa tuo ex in- 
geni.i judicas, at nil credits intelligere nisi idem dictum eat centlec, 
t Instruct Saceril., lib. U., c. J3, s. 6, 6. 



of a psalm before those with whom he is reciting have 
finished the verse preceding — or if any one, in repeat- 
ing the Rosary, is so inattentive as to skip some of the 
words-, or to say a Gloria when he ought to say an Ave, we 
do not undertake his defence ; no casuist warrants us in say- 
ing that by such careless service he can acquire any merit 
for himself or for others. 

The second kind of attention is to understand the mean- 
ing of the words, and all are agreed that this is not neces- 
sary. " If this were required," says Tolet, " there would 
be very few, indeed, who could comply with this require- 
ment. All that is necessary is to know that what is re- 
peated is intended for divine praise and worship, and to 
repeat it with that intention." 

The third kind of attention is, to remember during our 
repeating that we are in the presence of God, and are ad- 
dressing him. " This kind of attention is of great use," 
says Tolet, " but is not necessary." 

There is another distinction, too, of great importance — 
that between actual and virtual attention ; since it is by 
no means necessary that we should actually attend to our 
prayers, provided we pay virtual attention. Virtual 
attention is when we commence with the intention 
of being attentive, and though our thoughts wander 
afterwards, yet we do not let them designedly wander; 
for instance, if any one, in repeating a Rosary, or if the priest, 
in reciting his " hours," should write a letter at the same 
time, or engage in any other work requiring attention, 
then this would not be considered "virtual attention," 
since the distraction is deliberate and designed; but if 
there be no such settled purpose of inattention, no fault is 
to be found, however little attention he may actually 
pay. A priest, however, may repeat his "hours" and 
hear Mass at the same time (thus killing two birds with 
one stone), since the command to bear Mass does not in- 
clude any command to attend to the words. Suarez, too, 
lays it down that, though attention is necessary, yet that 
the very smallest degree of attention 13 sufficient in 
order to constitute real prayer. The tendency, in 
short, of all this teaching is to represent prayers as 
producing their effect like charms, ex opere operato — 
"just," says St- Antoninus, "as a precious stone is of 
as much value in the hands of an unskilful man as of a 
jeweller." We think, then, we are safe in drawing, from 
the general principles here iaid down, the conclusion, that 
a person repeating the Rosary without any meditation, 
but merely with the general notion that he is perform- 
ing a duty and offering God worship, does all that is neces- 
sary to acquire merit by his service. And now we are in 
a position to see how very unfair is the defence of the 
Kosary offered by the " Rambler" and his fellow labourer. 
When Protestants object to the Rosary as consisting of a 
set of vain repetitions, they are told that they are not to 
look to the words — that these are meant only as means to 
excite certain profitable meditations ; but, on looking 
further, we rind that these meditations, however useful 
I they may be regarded, are not essential, and that the mere 
saying of the words without understanding them is enough 
to satisfy the requirements of Roman Catholic divines. 
Now, any one can see the failure of a defence which turns 
on an unessential point, which ascribes to a class attributes 
in reality belonging only to a few individuals of it. 

Wc have heard nothing urged in defence of the Rosary 
which might not, with equal justice, be urged in behalf 
of the praying mills of Thibet. There the worshipper 
is taught to write his prayer on a piece of paper, put it in 
a mill, and turn it round and round the proper number of 
times. What is to prevent the Thibetian grinding his mill 
with, at lenst, a virtual attention that he is offering some 
kind of divine worship ; and may he not say, perhaps, that 
he has learned to associate with this mechanical operation, 
all manner of holy and religious thoughts? 

Wc have, in conclusion, to offer a few remarks npon 
another point touched on by the " Rambler'' — namely, 
the disproportion between the number of prayers offered 
to the Virgin and to the Most High — there being ten 
Aves for one Pater and one Gloria. We shall show that 
the apologist gains nothing by transferring the question 
from the words to the thoughts ; and that in the subjects 
selected for meditation there is just as much pre-eminence 
given to the Virgin as in the words of the prayers. These 
subjects include, in fact, every incident in the life of the 
Virgin (some of them, indeed, not found in Scripture at 
all) ; and though our Lord is mentioned, it seems to be 
only because Scripture is obstinately silent as to any part 
of the history of the Virgin apart from her Son. We give 
briefly the heads of the subjects, and allow the reader to 
form his own judgment on then — 

" The Fifteen. Mysteries of the Holy Rosary. 
" The five Joyful Mysteries. 
" 1. The Annunication of the Blessed Virgin. 
"2. The Visitation of the Blessed Virgin to her cousin 
Elizabeth. 

" 3. The birth of our Blessed Lord, at midnight, in the 
stable at Bethlehem. 

" i. The presentation of our Blessed Lord in the Tem- 
ple by his Virgin Mother. 

" 5. The finding Jesus among the doctors in the Tem- 
ple by the Blessed Virgin." 

It is easy to see that, in every one of these meditations, 
the Virgin is made the central figure. 



"The Five Sorrowful Mysteries. 

" 1. The agony of our Lord in the garden. 

" 2. The scourging of our Lord by the soldiers, who gavt 
Him over 5,000 stripes. 

" 3. The crowning of our Lord with thorns. 

" i. The carrying of the cross, in which our Lord bears, 
with most amazing patience, the cross which is laid on 
him for his greater torment and ignominy, meeting His 
blessed Mother on the way. 

" 5. The crucifixion of our Lord in the presence of Hia 
afflicted mother." 

It is to be acknowledged that the Virgin is not men- 
tioned iu three of these mysteries. 

" The Five Glorious Mysteries. 

" 1. The Resurrection of our Lord. 

" 2. His Ascension in the sight of His Blessed Mother 
and the Apostles. 

" 3. The descent of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles as 
they continued in prayer and supplication with the Blessed 
Virgin. 

" i. The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

" 5. The coronation of the Blessed Virgin ; in which, 
amid the great jubilee and exultation of the whole Court 
of Heaven, and to the particular glory of all the saints, 
she is crowned by her Son with the brightest diadem of 
glory." 

With reference to the first of these glorious mysteries, it 
is to be borne in mind that Roman Catholic writers, al- 
though without any Scripture authority, represent the first 
appearance of our Lord after His resurrection as being 
made to the Virgin. It will be seen, then, that iu every 
one of this last set of meditations, too, the Virgin is the 
figure on which the imagination of the repeater of the. 
Rosary is most likely to dwell. 



THE LIFE OF A PRIEST. 
(Continued from vol. ili., p. 146.) 

In the middle ages the Church of Rome, having no 
other Church to contend with, gave her own interpretation 
to the Old and New Scriptures, and to obey the Church 
was then of primary obligation on the peer as well as on 
the peasant ; nor was it contemplated that a reformation 
would take place in the Church ; and, consequently, it was 
thought that Transubstantiation, the Mass, Purgatory, 
and all her other antiscriptural doctrines, would be safe 
from detection behind the impenetrable darkness of eccle- 
siastical authority. 

To aggrandize the Church and increase her revenue has 
been, at all times, the policy of Rome, to which nothing 
could contribute more than the Mass, Purgatory, and In- 
dulgences. 

It was Gregory the Great who decorated the Mass with 
deacons, sub-deacons, acolytes, with incense and lights, 
in order to affect the senses, like any theatrical perform- 
ance. For the altar above the throne has always been the 
ardent desire of Rome ; and by conferring on the priest- 
hood the superhuman power of creating God and forgiving 
sins, the Pope was, at the same time, placing himself above 
the monarchs of the earth ; for he who assumed all the 
power of heaven and of earth could not be less in his own 
estimation than that of universal monarch. To be the 
Pontifex Maximus only of the suburban sees would have 
been nothing — he must also be the head of all the churches 
that were to be established in both hemispheres. 

The next question to which I turned my serious atten- 
tion was that of Purgatory — a doctrine so much relied on 
by the Church of Rome — and which I could not find 
cither in tiie sacred volume or in the records of the early 
Church ; and the conclusion was irresistible that it was in- 
troduced into that Church from interested motives, in 
order to make the Mass of more value, and to increase its 
demand by its application to souls in that place of punish- 
ment. The Mass was introduced as an effective abstergent 
for the sins of the living and the dead, contrary to the 
doctrine of the Apostle, who says, " that the blood of 
Christ his Son cleanseth from all sin." The Church of 
Rome adduces as a proof of Purgatory the First Epistle of 
St. Peter iii. 19, 20 — "By which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison.'" This prison, it is 
said, could not be either hell or heaven ; therefore, there 
must be a middle place. But this argument is easily an- 
swered by looking at the rest of the passage — 

" He preached unto the spirits in prison which some- 
time were disobedient [incredulous, Douay Bible], when 
once the long-suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah." The spirits who were disobedient, or incredu- 
lous, in the days of Noah were so wicked, that, we are 
told in the Book of Genesis, ch. vi., " it repented God 
that he had made man on the earth." " The wickedness 
of men was great on the earth, and the thought of their 
heart was bent upon evil at all times." Now, Purgatory 
is defined by the Church of Rome as a place where venial 
sins are purged by fire ; whereas those spirits who were 
disobedient in the days of Noah were clearly guilty of 
mortal sins. 

Again, the Church of Rome insists that there are 
some sins that are forgiven in the next world, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of St. Matthew xii. 32, where 
he says, " that sin against the Holy Ghost shall 
not he forgiven, either in this world or in the world to 
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come." This doctrine, it is said, necessarily implies that 
there are some sins that can he forgiven in the next world ; 
and, consequently, there must be a middle place, called 
Purgatory. But what a slight and uncertain ground for 
such an inference ! The more obvious meaning of this text 
would be, to any man of ordinary understanding, that the 
sin in question was so enormous, that it could not escape 
punishment either in this life or in the world to come. 

Now, if the doctrine of the purification of souls was 
true, would the Apostles pass it over in silence ? or would 
the early Church omit such salutary doctrine in her pri- 
mitive teaching? 

No argument can prove more effectually the great ad- 
vantages which the Church of Rome derived from the 
doctrine of Purgatory than that all the ecclesiastical lands 
which Henry VIII. confiscated at the Reformation were 
furmerly given by profligate and ferocious barons, and other 
eminent sinners, to the Church of Rome for the relief of 
their souls — " pro remedio animarum suarum.' 1 This his- 
torical fact is supported by Hume and Gibbon, and is too 
well established to be capable of contradiction. 

The doctrine of purgation by fire is taken from the 
works of Virgil and Plato ; " Month's Mind" and " An- 
niversaries" are taken from the heathen religion of ancient 
Greece, as may be seen by the " Travels of Anacharsis." 
Without this doctrine of purgation there would not be an 
adequate staple for the lucrative merchandise of Masses 
and Indulgences. 

The next step I had to examine in the ecclesiastical 
ladder of the Church of Rome was Confession, and to see 
upon what foundation it was established. 1 found in the 
Maynooth Class Book, in the 21st canon of the 
Council of Lateran, under the Pontificate of Innocent III., 
in the year 1215 — "Let every one, both man and woman, 
truly make confession of all their sins, at least once a year, 
to their own priest." The Council of Trent, in the 5th 
chapter of the 14th session, says, "that the universal 
Church has always understood that a confession of sins 
was ordained by Christ." The decrees of both these coun- 
cils are founded upon that observation, which Christ ad- 
dressed to St. Peter — " to thee I give the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, whose sins you forgive they are forgiven, and 
whose sins you bind they are bound." In the old law the 
Jews could not be persuaded that their priests could for- 
give sin ; nor did the priests themselves pretend to have 
such divine power. This is manifest, from what David 
says in the 32nd psalm — " Oh, I acknowledge my sins unto 
thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid ;" and, again — " I 
said I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord, and 
thou forgavest the iniquity of my sins." Daniel says — 
" To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveness, 
though we have rebelled against him." — Daniel ix. 9. In 
this doctrine of the Old Scripture there is no mention of 
auricular confession or sacerdotal absolution. Let us now 
descend to the New Scripture, and inquire what authority 
can we find there for confession to a priest, or for the va- 
lidity of his personal absolution. It will be said that when 
Christ gave the keys of the kingdom of heaven to Peter, 
and the power of forgiving sins, that confession to him and 
to his successors was necessarily implied. In ancient 
times, keys were the emblems of authority ; and " the key 
of the house of David," says God, " will I lay upon his 
shoulders." Thus did God invest his son with the keys, 
which were emblematic of his authority. The house of 
David represents the Church of Christ ; and when Christ 
says, " I am he who hath the key of David," he proclaims 
himself to be the sole spiritual ruler of his kingdom, to 
whom it was given by his Father. It is quite clear when 
Christ gave the keys to Peter, and to the other Apostles, 
that he gave them a commission to preach and teach the 
Gospel to all nations, and, in connection with it, the power 
of loosing and binding. All those who forsook heathenism 
and were baptized, had their sins forgiven them ; but all 
those who disbelieved the Gospel truths, and adhered to 
the old leaven of Paganism, had their sins retained ; and 
all this irrespective of auricular confession or priestly ab- 
solution. 

SS. Peter, Paul, and John are good authorities ou this 
subject. Peter told his countrymen, the Jews, that God 
raised up Christ to be a prince and a Saviour, to give re- 
pentance to Israel, and remission of sins. He says again 
to Simon Magus — " Repent and pray God, if, perhaps, the 
thought of thy heart be forgiven thee. — Acts viii. 22. 
Peter did not say, come and confess your sins to ME, I am 
the Vicar of Christ, to whom he gave the heys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and I will pardon you. St. Paul 
says — " Through this man, Christ, is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sin."— Acts xiii. 38. St. John says— "If 
we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins." — 1 John i. 9. In all these passages it will 
be seen that forgiveness of sin is not connected with the ce- 
remonial act or absolution of the priest, but depends ex- 
clusively upon the faith and repentance of the person. The 
Apostles heard no confessions, had no scruple-boxes, im- 
posed no penances, but exhorted sinners to fly to Godfor 
forgiveness, which he was willing to afford " without money 
and without price." Beside these proofs, have we not 
Christ himself forgiving sin without confession, in the case 
of the man who was sick of the palsy. " Son, thy sins are 
forgiven thee."— Mark ii. 5. 

If further proof is wanted to show that auricular con- 
fession is not warranted by Scripture, read the pathetic 
history of the weeping penitent of Bethany. 



Moreover, Cardinal Cajetan, who was so famous i: 
controversy at the time of the Reformation, said that auri 
cular confession could not be proved directly, but only in 
ferentially, or by way of implication from the Scripture. 

Now, can that be properly said to be of divine institu- 
tion, and necessary to salvation, which depends only on 
an inference, and is proved only by an inuendo f When 
our Lord issues his commands, they are ordinarily plain 
and express. "Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost." — Matt, xxviii. 19. "Except a man be 
born of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God." — John iii. 5. Would he not, also, have 
said somewhere — " Except a man confess his sins to the 
priest, he shall in nowise enter the kingdom of heaven," 
if he had intended to convey that as a divine command? 

The early and greatest Fathers of the Church seem to 
have read Scripture, and never to have thought of the 
duty of confessing to a priest. St. Augustine says — 
" To what purpose do I confess my sins to men who can- 
not heal my wounds ? To a set of men inquisitive in in- 
quiring into the lives of others, but indolent in amending 
their own ! And how shall they (who know nothing of 
my heart but by my own confession) know whether I say 
true or no? For no one knows what is in man but the 
spirit of man that is in him."* 

St. Chrysostom speaks lightly of confessions to men, 
and urges continual confession to God only. " It is not 
necessary," says he, " that thou shouldest confess in the 
presence of witnesses ; let the inquiry of thy offences be 
made in tby thoughts ; let God only see thee confessing. . 
. . . I do not say to thee, bring thyself on the stage, 
nor accuse thyself to others ; but I command thee to obey 
the prophet, saying, reveal thy ways unto the Lord, con- 
fess them before God, praying, if not with the tongue, at 
least with thy memory, and so hope to obtain mercy. 
Thou art ashamed to say that thou hast sinned— confess 
thy faults, then, daily in thy prayers. Nor do I say con- 
fess them to thy fellow-servant, who may reproach thee 
therewith — confess them to God who healeth them."f 

Is it possible to read these passages, and believe that 
either St. Augustine, or St. Chrysostom, conceived that 
secret or auricular confession of every sin to a priest was 
an indispensable condition of salvation ? An open decla- 
ration of sin, and further, atonement was, no doubt, urged 
and required when the crimes of notorious offenders had 
given open scandal. " Open confession is good for the soul," 
is an observation of daily familiarity all over Europe at 
the present day, and dates its origin from the infancy of 
Christianity. In the Eastern Churches an open ac- 
knowledgment of sin was made by the Catechumens 
after their conversion from Paganism, and before they 
were baptized ; and when they were sufficiently in- 
structed in the principles of their newly-adopted religion, 
a declaratory absolution was pronounced by the priest 
before they received the Lord's Supper — " May the Lord 
God forgive you your sins" — indicating thereby that God 
alone could forgive sins. It was in the same manner the 
Jews believed, when they accused Christ of blasphemy for 
having told the man sick of palsy, " thy sins are forgiven 
thee." 

An officer, called the Public Penitentiary, for some 
time existed, at least in the Eastern Church, until it 
was abolished by Nectarius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
in the latter end of the fourth century, on the occasion 
of the confession of a noble matron, admitting her 
guilt with a deacon of the Church there, which, coming 
to the ears of the people, created such a popular commo- 
tion, on account of the dishonour and scandal that it 
reflected on the whole Church, that Bishop Nectarius, to 
extinguish the flame, and prevent like occasions in future, 
abolished the office of penitentiary altogether ; " by which 
means," says the ecclesiastical historian, Sozomen, " every 
man is left to the conduct of his own conscience, and 
permitted to partake of the holy mystery at his own 
peril." 

In the Western Church, it was that despotic tyrant, 
Innocent III., who trampled on the necks of kings, and 
absolved their subjects from allegiance — who subverted 
the natural law by the ultramontane doctrine of 
Transubstantiation — who introduced a pharisaical hypo- 
crisy, in the southern states of Europe, by that infernal 
machine the Inquisition — it was ho who enslaved the 
human mind by the introduction of auricular confession, 
with all its disgusting disclosures and loathsome revela- 
tions ; and the same year, 1215, that beheld the human 
mind reduced to the most abject slavery, on the banks of 
the classic Tiber, by a tyrant Pope, witnessed, also, the 
freedom of every British subject, by the powerful influence 
of the Barons at Runnymede, on the banks of the 
Thames. 

(To be continued.) 

» S. Angus. Confess, lib. x., c. 3., torn, i., p. 171. Paris, 1679. 
t Horn, do psenit. et confess., torn. iii.. p. yoi. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have again to apologize to several of our friends for post- 
poning their valued communications. Letters from Mr. E. Power 
and Mr. Rourke ate in type, and will be inserted in our next. 

We beg to call the attention of our correspondents to the utility 
of adding their name and address to their communications. 



To diminish the chance of disappointment, all letters should be 
forwarded to the office by the first day of the month. 

All letters to be addressed to the Editor, B, Tipper Sackville-st. 

Contributors of £\ per annum will be furnished with six oopies, 
any of which will be forwarded, as directed, to nominees of the 
subscriber. Any one receiving any number of the journal, which 
has not been paid for or ordered by himself, will not be charged for 
it, and may assume that it has been paid for by a subscriber. 
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DUBLIN, JANUARY, 1855. 



The promulgation of the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin is the 
great event of the 19th century. The joy which 
it appears to have inspired in that large class 
who are led more by their feelings than reasoning 
and evidence, and the consternation which it has 
created among those who, though sincerely at- 
tached to the Church of Rome, have loved it 
chiefly because they believed it to be an un- 
changeable Church, which never innovates or 
decides without reason, are equally remarkable 
and startling to those who look on as impartial 
spectators of a proclamation so novel in modern 
times. 

It is not merely giving a new honour to the 
Virgin Mary, it is authoritatively announcing a 
new fact, and a fact too, which, if true, gives a 
new character and aspect to the Christian reli- 
gion. It is, in truth, little less than the promul- 
gation of a new religion — a religion of which the 
mortal being, thus raised above the pale of hu- 
manity, is to be the goddess. It is adding a 
cardinal fact to those which have been handed 
down to us as the truths of the Gospel history ; 
and that not upon the authority of tradition — 
for the belief in it can, in no way, be traced to 
ancient times ; not upon the authority of Scrip- 
ture — for the New Testament is wholly silent as 
to any of the circumstances of the birth of the 
Mother of our Lord ; but solely upon the au- 
thority of the Pope, and those bishops whom he 
assembled in the Vatican, in December, 1854, 
to join him in taking advantage of an apparent 
agreement among his adherents, to make himself 
remarkable by doing what none of his predeces- 
sors, for the last 700 years at least, has been 
able to accomplish. 

What is the reason of this present agreement ? 
Has any new light broken in — any new evi- 
dence — any new revelation burst upon the 
world? or is the only reason for the present 
agreement, that it has become more agreeable to 
the feelings of the worshippers of the Virgin to 
believe her free from the taint of original sin, and 
immaculate from the first moment of her concep- 
tion in the womb of her mother ? 

We may, perhaps, assume, that neither Pope 
Pius, nor Archbishop Cullen, nor Cardinal Wise- 
man, pretend to any particular personal know- 
ledge upon the subject upon which they under- 
take to pronounce. They are not, like the 
Apostles, witnesses of facts which they themselves 
have seen or known, or even which they have 
heard from credible witnesses. They declare 
upon the state of a matter which happened 
nearly nineteen hundred years ago — a matter 
for which no contemporary narrative vouches— 
nay, which plainly was not believed in at the 
time of the alleged occurrence. They can refer 
to no written testimony, either in the New 
Testament, or any other book. They cannot 
say that the story has been handed down, in the 
Church, from generation to generation. But 
what is done is this — a certain number of eccle- 
siastics, assembled at Rome, in the year 1854, 
without any evidence whatever — upon their own 
speculation, and nothing more — choose to affirm, 
that a particular miracle happened some years 
before the Christian era ; and, having so affirmed 



